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SARAJEVO—-TWENTY YEARS AFTER 


In the Town of the Assassinations That Started the Great War Little Change Is Apparent, Yet 
The Whole World Is Altered and a Collision of New Forces Threatens the Peace of Europe 


By ANNE O'HARE M’CORMICK 


more militantly Christian than 
Rome, more Jewish than any Bal- 
kan town except Saloniki, and 
more excitingly beautiful in its in- 
congruity than the best harmonized 
ensemble. 

s « e 


OTHING symphonizes or 

matches or hangs together 

in . The white 
minarets of a hundred mosques are 
fascinatingly out of place in the 
Alpine setting. The clustering 
Turkish houses, none too small not 
~ to look secret in a handkerchief- 
size compound, do not belong on 
the steep mountain sides; they are 
like coveys of brown birds with 


strange in the clear air. Oriental 
music wails up valleys which 
should echo to Swiss yodelers. The 
Moslem men wear fezzes; veiled 
women, with veils as short as car- 
nival masks, and resembling nothing so 
much as figures in a carnival, or bags 
of striped calico tied in the middle, parade 
along the brightly lit “Corso” at night, 
side by side with Serbian peasants ‘in 
heavy embroideries and Croat and Jewish 
girls in crash suits from Vienna and Ber- 
lin. 

The population mixes no better than the 
architecture and the scenery. Most of the 


so sharply differentiated in outlook, man- 
ners, habit of life, even in appearance, 
that Sarajevo offers the neatest of labora- 
tories for measuring the comparative in- 


Drawing by Feliz Schwormstaedt, From the Ilustrirte Zeitung. 


Sarajevo, June 28, 1914—“An Irresponsible Schoolboy Stood at a Corner of This Mountain Town 
and Blew Up Dynasties He Had Never Heard Of and Democracies That Were Still Dreams.” 


fluence of religion, culture and race on 


was but a pretext for an attack long 
planned by Austria against Serbia, or that 
a spark struck anywhere else might as 





easily have set the crackling world on 
fire. It remains true that occasions equally 
provocative—Agadir, for instance—were 
passed over; if this one had been ignored, 
nobody can be sure how events would 
have moved to postpone or prevent or 
change the line-up in the conflict. It was 
not ignored; history chose this setting for 
the prologue because all the elements of 
war were here—the same highly combus- 
tible elements that are lying around in 
larger quantities in more important places 
today. 
That is why Sarajevo is so poignantly 
ive—twenty years after. In 1914 
this was the spot where Austria was weak- 


— — — — ———— —— — — 


est. The annexed provinces of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina repre- 
sented a flaw in the unwieldy struc- 


Death,” the bitter opponents of the 
White Hand, the military junta be- 
hind the Pasitch government in ~ 
those days, and also behind the 
royal dictatorship today. But these 
conspirators merely armed the re- 
bellion of the Bosnian young. Most 
of the middle-aged of 1934 boast 
_ that they burned to change places 
with the students who volunteered 
for the attempt, all of them under 
20, and so immune from capital 
punishment under the Austrian 


bia, was executed. He himself, until 
released at the end of the war, 
spent four anda half years, half 
starved, in solitary confinement. 
From their cells during the trial, 


the war, but they felt no responsi- 
bility, only a kind of excitement, at 
this unforeseen consequence of their act, 
and no compunction for the millions of — 
deaths that paid for the Archduke’s. 

A little, nervous man, hesitant of 
speech, marked by his experience, the pro- 
fessor of today looks back upon himself 
at 17 with something like complacency, 
as one singled out to be an instrument of 
the history he now expounds. 

“Under similar circumstances I would 
do it again,” he says mildly. “Any Serb 
schoolboy in my day would have done the 
same. The time was as ripe as that. The 
youth I teach today are revolutionary, too, 
in their way, but they’re not like us. They 
are emotional Communists, -with no clear 
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‘Twenty Years After— 


aim. Only a passion for liberation, 

for national unity, calls out the 

frenzy we felt.’’ a 
ees 


OU are in another century in 

Sarajevo, in the mind of 

another century. It remains 
where the war started—yes, and in 
a time long before that. With 
startling clearness you perceive 
that the conflict that finally in- 
volved Poughkeepsie and Peoria— 
involves them yet—did not begin in 
our age at all, but in events and 
movements antedating the discov- 
ery of America: the struggle be- 
tween Christendom and Islam, the 
schism between the Eastern and 
Western churches, the collisions be- 
tween northern peoples, Slav and 
Teuton, forever pushing south. 

In this part of the world these 
issues are current as the day's 
news. If Franz Ferdinand was the 
first victim of the World War, he 
was also the last victim of a war 
fought five centuries before, on the 
plains of Kossovo. The Serbs are 
probably the only people to cele- 
brate a national defeat as the na- 
tional holiday. Ever since the Turks 
conquered them on St. Vitus’s Day 
in the year 1389 they have observed 
the anniversary with religious fer- 
vor. By none is the day kept more 
faithfully than by the Bosnian Mos- 
lems, actually the aristocrats of the 
race, who preserved their lands and 
their power by adopting the religion 
of the conquerors. 

In Bosnia St. Vitus’s Day was 
never a healthy day for invaders, 
Turk or Austrian, yet this was the 
day chosen by the ill-starred Arch- 
duke to parade through the streets 
of the capital as the grand climax 
to military manoeuvres which the 
populace had watched for a week 
with sullen fury. 

The whole tragedy of Franz Fér- 


once again in the twilight of Middle 
Europe, a new interest attaches to 
the Hapsburg whose determination 
to reform the empire made him dis- 
trusted in Vienna and detested in 
Budapest. By favoring a Croatian 
solution of. the Austrian question, 
critical even then, he earned the 
enmity of the Magyars without win- 
ning the confidence of theCroats. He 
was probably the loneliest man in the 
imperial court, ostracized because 
of his marriage to Sophie Chotek, 
his sons disinherited, his coun- 
sels disdained. Not only a Trialist 
but a Federalist, the only Hapsburg 
who envisioned a quasi-independent 
Balkan State, it was his ironic fate 
to die unmourned by Vienna at the 
hands of those whom he hoped, on 
his own narrow terms, to benefit. 
The day of the tragedy is as vivid 


to Sarajevo as if it were yesterday. 
One sees again, through the eyes of 
a dozen witnesses with a gift for 
lively narrative, the hushed crowds, 
the brooding streets, on that bright 
June morning of the national holi- 
day. One sees the Archduke, stern 
erect, a little flushed and defiant, 
driving in with his small escort 
from his headquarters at Ilidzhe, a 
sulphur spring outside the town. 

He had been warned and he scent- 
ed danger. M. Jovan Jovanovitch, 
Serbian Minister in Vienna, had 
advised Bilinsky, Finance Minister 
in charge of the annexed provinces, 
of the temper of the people. Count 
Tieza had begged the Archduke not 


interference, touchy when his cour- 
age was in question. His equivocal 
position at court, the heir nobody 
wanted, put him always on the de- 
fensive. The question of military 
prestige was involved, besides, a 
prestige in those days so vital to 
the Hapsburgs that the old emperor, 
who had himself visited Sarajevo 
in 1910 and seen the faces of the 
people behind his double cordon of 
guards, grudgingly decided that for 
once on this occasion the Duchess 
of Hohenberg should share the of- 
ficial honors. 

Archduchess for a day, pale but 
smiling proudly, she rode in the 





second car behind her husband as) couplé entered the same automo- 


the cortége turned into the quay 
beside the shallow, pebbly river. 
The Archduke’s adjutant was in the 
car between. Half way down the 
street a bomb exploded. You can 


,| still see the hole it made in the 


fron shutter of the Serbian bank. 
The adjutant crumpled in his seat 
and a youth jumped into the river. 
Franz Ferdinand was more angry 
than frightened. He was on his way 
to receive the formal welcome of 
the town, and he was still angry an 
hour or so later when he met the 
local authorities in the Moorish 
palace, now the Town Hall, built 
by Austria to house the Bosnian 
parliament. 
see 


NE can imagine the scene under 

the: arabesque in the marble 

gallery; the embarrassed ora- 
tors stumbling through their pre- 
pared speeches, the Archduke cut- 
ting them short with a furious ges- 
ture. ‘‘Fine words are all very well, 
but you welcome me with bombs,”’ 
he said, and stalked out of the 
dbuilding to hurry to the hospital to 
see his wounded aide. 

He was in a mood when no pro- 
tests would have deterred him, and 
the devoted Sophie. Chotek would 
have followed even had she known 
it was to death; she was killed try- 
ing to shield him. This time the 


bile; they had gone only a couple of 
blocks up the quay again when the 
driver, nervous, too, no doubt, mis- 
took a signal and turned into a 
cross street opposite the bridge. In 
slowing down to back out again he 
gave his chance to Gabriel Princip, 
waiting at the corner: The 
assassin threw his bomb and when 
that failed to explode shot twice, 
the Archduke through the body of 
his wife. 

It was all over before the stunned 
crowd knew what ha, pened. But 
if the car had gone on, the chance 
would have fallen to another youth, 
stationed at another point. The 
Belgrade professor was posted a 
Attie further up, on the river bank. 
From the moment Franz Ferdinand 
drove into Sarajevo on the anni- 
versary of Kossovo he was doomed, 

The townsfolk recall the fright 
and foreboding of that night. They 
describe the pogrom that followed, 
when for thirty-six hours Austrian 
sympathizers—‘‘a mob of janitors 
and riff-raff led by policemen,’’ 
they say now—raided and smashed 
everything owned by Serbs: schools, 
shops, houses, a new club, the Hotel 
Europe. The people trembled at 
the thought of the punishment that 
might be meted out to the commu- 
nity, but they did not foresee a 





storm that would sweep over Eu- 





European. 


Twenty Years Ago—Princip Being Dragged to Jail Immediately After He Killed the Archduke. 











“Of All Places Sarajevo Remains Apparently the Least Altered by the Shattering Changes It Set in Motion.” 


rope and leave Sarajevo itself un- « 


touched. 

Yet it was not a month until Aus- 
tria delivered her ultimatum to 
Serbia. Delivery of the note was 
delayed until news came that Poin- 
caré, concluding a visit to the Czar 
of Russia, was out of reach on the 
high seas. It had been transmitted 
to Berlin the day before but was so 
unexpected in Belgrade that the 
Premier was out electioneering in 
the country when it arrived and the 
Foreign Minister was peacefully 
taking a cure in Austria. By July | 
28 the war was on. 

ese 

1934, as in 1914, Sarajevo is 
celebrating St. Vitus'’s Day, this 
year with a great gathering of 
the Sokols, the patriotic youth so- 
cieties whose gymnastic exercises 
masked for years the revolutionary 
movement of the Slavs of Austria. 
The youth of today link Sarajevo 
with Kossovo and honor Princip as 
a national hero. They will lay 
fresh flowers on his grave next 
Thursday and gather around the 
tablet put up four years ago at 
the corner where the Archduke 
fell. “On this historic spot,” it 
reads, ‘‘Gabriel Princip first gave 
us a foretaste of liberty, St. Vitus’s 

Day, June 28th, 1914.” 

To the stranger, regarding the 
Princip tablet and listening to the 
murmurs in the bazaars and the 
coffee houses, it seems rather a 
risky thing to glorify assassination 


‘In the Yugoslavia of today. Twenty 


years after, there is no liberty in 
the victorious State which gathers 
the South Slavs into the united 
kingdom they dreamed of for a 
thousand years. There is no Bosnia 
in the nine new banovinas into, 
which the kingdom is divided for 
the purpose of erasing the old 
States and their troublesome local 
loyalties. 

What was Bosnia is sullen. For 
liberty is a potent and disturbing 
word in this old time and place. It 
is strange, even a little saddening, 
to have to go back to Sarajevo to 
hear more lament for freedom, more 
talk of democracy, than is to be 
heard anywhere in modern Europe. 

In the old days Bosnia had a sem- 
blance of self-government. The pre- 
tentious administration buildings, | 
the cathedrals, the parks, the bar- 
racks, bear the stamp of Austria 
and her intention to Westernize and 
urbanize this Moslem capital. 


entered upon a period of stagna- 
tion, sign of its lesser importance 
in the new scheme of things. Such 
new buildings as exist—banks, 
apartments, houses—date from the 
crisis, when local capital began to 


(Continued on Page 17) 
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MOSLEY’S CREED: A REVEALING INTERVIEW 


The British Fascist Leader Answers Pointed Questions on 
The Present and Future Trend of His Movement 


By HAROLD CALLENDER 
Lonpdon. 


iM has lately become a 
lively issue in England—not 
because it is yet regarded as 


a serious. competitor for 
power but because its Blackshirt 
guards at a recent meeting in Lon- 
don freely used their fists upon those 
who ventured to exercise the tradi- 
tional British privilege of heckling a 
speaker. There was more violence 
in one hour at this meeting than 
during the whole general strike of 
1926. This injection of strong-arm 
methods into political contests, 
which in this country are almost 
invariably conducted on a gentle- 
manly plane of sporting give-and- 
take, shocked and alarmed many 
Englishmen. 

The British Fascist until recently 
gave the impression that they were 
different from the Continental 
species. There seemed nothing of 
Nazi bluster or bullying about 
them. They were obviously Conti- 
nenta] in inspffation, in vocabu- 
lary and in organization; but they 
seemed disposed to rely upon the 
normal methods of persuasion to 
advance their cause. To one who 
has observed the development of 
fascism on the Continent, the Brit- 
ish Blackshirts still seem compara- 
tively mild. Their fisticuffs, which 
seem so scandalous in England, are 
trifling in comparison with the 
armed strife which was a common- 
place in Germany. But to the Brit- 
ish they represent something dis- 
quietingly new in -politics, some- 
thing foreign and disturbing— 
though their followers manifest a 
youthful gusto which the aged and 
fatigued Conservative party may 
well envy. 

If to many, fascism, as expounded 
by Sir Oswald Mosley, its British 
leader, seems much too Continen- 
tal for this parliamentary coun- 
try, it differs in some of its pro- 
fessed principles from both the 
German and Italian varieties. 

British Fascists as a rule do not 
so much as mention the Jews; they 
do not advocate any of the social- 
istic measures, such as nationaliza- 
tion of banks, which formed such 
a prominent part of the Nazis’ pro- 
gram before they came into power; 
they have no “racial policy’’ and 
do not, like Mussolini and the 
Nazis, urge their country to in- 
crease its population as rapidly as 
possible; nor do they, like their 
Continental counterparts, favor the 
subjection of women. 

Outspoken as it is, Sir Oswald 
Mosley’s book, “The Greater 
Britain,” is a model of restraint 
in comparison with the crude vio- 
lence of Hitler's ‘‘Mein Kampf.’’ On 
the platform Hitler shouts and 
rants in strangely loose and form- 
less German; Mosley does not strain 
his voice, uses few gestures and 
utters sentences so well constructed 
as to suggest that they have been 
carefully written out and memo 
rized. 

ees 
a recent conversation Sir Os- 
wald was asked 
to explain how fascism could be 
reconciled with the British tradi- 
tions of freedom and individualism. 
He answered numerous questions 
in a straightforward -manner and 
at some length. British fascism, he 
indicated, agreed with many of the 
basic doctrines of Continental fas- 
cism, but hoped to advance by less 
drastic methods. 

“You have said,’’ the interviewer 
began, ‘‘that the Fascist movement 
in this country would be peculiarly 
British. Do you then repudiate the 
whole philosophy of liberalism; as 
Mussolini and Hitler do?“ 

“The Fascist movement here cer- 
tainly will be peculiarly British but 
not liberal,’’ Sir Oswald replied. ‘‘It 
is a mistake to confuse Britain with 
liberalism. The liberal spirit was a 
very temporary phenomenon in our 
history and is already dead. We re- 
pudiate its philosophy." 

“In that case would you advocate 
the retention under a Fascist ré- 
gime of all the individual liberties 
now possessed by the British peo- 





ple, such as a free press, the right 
of free speech, the writ of habeas 
corpus, trial by jury, &c.—liberties 
which have all been suppressed by 
existing Fascist governments?” 
‘“‘We shall ask of the press a 
sense of patriotism and of national 
responsibility,’”” said Sir Oswald. 
“‘We hope and believe it will be un- 
necessary in Britain to adopt 
measures which have been neces- 
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sary in foreign countries. The spirit 
and tradition of the’ British press 
are very different. 

“As for freedom of speech,” he 
continued, “‘there is much confusion 
about this expression. It now means 
the freedom of a few politicians to 
talk at will. Fascism would provide 
a new outlet for the expression of 
the views of the masseyx through 
the corporations of a technically 
organized State. 

“As for habeas corpus, trial by 
jury, &c., it will be unnecessary 
to interfere in any way with tradi- 
tional British justice, provided 
fascism secures power before a 
social collapse comes. It has often 
been necessary in British history 
to interfere with the normal opera- 
tions of the law, but we trust and 
believe such interference will not be 
necessary. We shall, however, 
codify and simplify the laws of 


England, 
paradise.’ 

**You said at the Albert Hall,”’ re- 
marked’ the interviewer, ‘‘that no 
real freedom exists in this country. 
Yet in speaking in the Albert Hall 
you were exercising a kind of free- 
dom which does not exist in Fascist 
countries—the freedom publicly to 
criticize the system of government. 


which is now a lawyers’ 
° 








And in your book you said: ‘We 





Britain’s Fascist Leader in Action. 


shall continue to exercise the right 
of free speech and shall do our 
utmost to defend it.’ Does British 
fascism, then, espouse free speech 
as a principle?”’ 


technical form and would not fol- 
low party lines as now. Elections 
would be held on the basis of a 
technical or occupational franchise 
and the corporations would be the 
appropriate instruments of opinion. 
The country would be transferred 
from a political to a technical sys- 
tem. Free speech would acquire a 








new meaning which it is difficult 


for the democratic mind to compre- 
hend.” 


“But what about criticism which 
might be called destructive; that 
is, the right, now freely exercised 
in Hyde Park and elsewhere, to op- 
pose the system itself?’’ 

“‘We don’t think it possible,’”’ was 
the reply, ‘‘that the country would 
want to change the system. But 
the voters would be able to change 


the government at fixed periods by 
universal franchise. The govern- 
ment could be criticized through 
the corporations and the press 
would be free to criticize. We are 
against the whole atmosphere of 
party warfare. New men would 
emerge by reason of their construc- 
tive ideas, not by reason of their 
skill in the parliamentary game. 
The politicians would be eliminated 
and there would be greater oppor- 
tunity for expression of intelligent 
opinion than ever before.”’ 

**You speak of freedom to criticize 
within the system and through the 
corporations; but does fascism con- 
template a static society in which 
opinion that seemed to conflict with 
the system would be forbidden?”’ 
“The Fascist State,’’ said Sir Os- 
wald, “‘would provide for evolution 
at any speed. The excuse for 
freedom of speech is that only thus 


can new ideas be advanced. We 
should provide a better medium for 
new ideas; but we should not allow 
attempts to overturn the State, and 


would form part of a Fascist policy 
in Great Britain, or would you tol- 
erate them?’ 

“‘We believe,” replied Sir Oswald; 
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mitic?’’ Sir Oswald was 
asked. ‘‘Does it purpose to discrim- 
inate against Jews in any way?’ 
“There will be no racial or relig- 
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FOUR WORLD IDEAS VIE FOR DOMINATION 


Engaged in a Momentous Struggle for 
Ascendency Are Fascism, Socialism, 


Communism and Democracy 





Sovfoto, 


Keeping Step With the Five-Year Plan. 





By EMIL LENGYEL 


VAST revolution in political 

ideas is sweeping mankind 

and torrential energies are 

released in the form of great 
popular movements, out of which 
the history of tomorrow will take 
shape. Fascism, the youngest of 
these political movements, is forg- 
ing ahead, while socialism, the 
promise of yesterday, is falling be- 
hind. Communism, the ruling force 
of the largest country of the world, 
makes a bid for power, while de- 
mocracy, until recently the great 
hope of all of us, ponders its des- 
tiny and the fate of its great rivals. 
Twenty years ago fascism was 
not even a name; ten years ago it 


stretching 

the Mediterranean, and its influ- 
ence is felt far beyond. Last year 
it was Germany that joined the Fas- 
cist ranks; a short time ago it was 
Austria that adopted a Fascist Con- 


stitution. Bulgaria, too, recently} Tacy 


went Fascist and tiny Latvia, on 
the Baltic Sea, has chosen her own 
strong man. Between these coun- 
tries and Bolshevist Russia there is 
a ring of semi-Fascist States. 
Even under the Gallic sky the 
creed of Signor Mussolini and Herr 
Hitler—whose recent conversations 
in Venice were followed with keen 
interest in France—is finding great- 
er favor. And word comes from 
London, most sedate of world capi- 
tals, that Albert Hall marveled at 
10,000 Britons cheering Sir Oswald 
Mosley,. once a left-wing Laborite 
and now a leader of the British 
Black Shirts, vociferously demand- 
ing the end of Parliament’s rule. 
If fascism keeps on growing at the 
present rate one wonders where the 
world will be ten years hence. 
Socialism, on the other hand, is 
evacuat- 


mistice found it behind a seeming- 
ly impregnable front, hailed as the 
victor of the World War and the 


looked to socialism for leadership. 
Today socialism is worse off in 
most of the European countries 
than at any time in its history. In 
some lands it has dug itself into 
political catacombs, leading an un- 
derground life, while its erstwhile 
leaders watch the panorama from 
behind the barbed wires of concen- 
tration camps. Even in Spain, the 
most recent convert to parliamen- 





tary democracy, socialism is on the} doctrines and prides itself on its 


defensive, while in France, where 
it scored its early victories, its fu- 
ture is shrouded in doubt. 

Communism is an aggressive re- 
ligion which captured Russia be- 
fore the defenders of the old order 
awakened from their torpor. A 
few months after the war it seemed 
about to set out on a campaign of 
conquest, a new invasion of the 
West by the. East, recalling the 
lightning victories of 
Genghis Khan. During the 
last fifteen years, however, 
communism seems to have 


OOK at the crowd fill- 

ing Rome’sColosseum 

with explosive joy. 
The white stones of this 
ancient Roman circus con- 
trast sharply with the black shirts 
of Fascist hosts. In the very box 
from which the Caesars watched the 
games I) Duce towers above his fol- 
lowers, radiating that inexplicable 
something known as leadership. At 
his command thousands of arms 
rise and subside, like the heavy 
breathing of the sea. Self-assur- 
ance and confidence in ultimate 
victory are written on the faces 
of all. 
What message has Mussolini 
brought to them, what is fascism’s 
essence? While it has as yet no set 








elasticity, it does have a definite 
creed. The nation must be “total,” 
the sum and substance of unified 








Mussolini occupies the stage. Here 
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For the thousandth time Mussolini 
repeats to his admirers in the Colos- 
seum that the reward of unques- 
tioning loyalty is immortality, and 
that the nation gives a giant’s 
strength even to the lame and blind, 
while men left to their own devices 


. tare but straws in a hurricane. 


The Fascists in the Colosseum 
probably do not know as yet that 


fascism to the definite radicalism 
of the two other parties. Without 
their financial help and good-will 
Mussolini might still be a prophet 
crying in the wilderness. 

Before lea: the white stones 








let us hear once more Ii Duce’s 


outbursts help us to understand the 


phenomenal success of his rule. 


warts cudgeled their brand of truth 
into stubborn skulls: For the mil- 
lions returning from the Piave, 
where shells and bullets were the 
strongest arguments, what was more 
natural than to bow to the policy of 
the strong hand? 


ees é 
T is the essential differ- 
ence between the fascism of 


the new creed? 
brands are political Siamese twins, 
which means that although fascism 
takes pride in its nationalism, in 
reality it is an international re- 
ligion. Yet there are some im- 
portant differences between these 
two leading brands, not the least 
of which is that while Mussolini 
tries to appeal to logic, if we dis- 
regard his theatricals, Hitler's ap- 
peal is primarily to emotions; he 
is Germany’s national cheer-leader. 
In the economic field Italian 
fascism appears to be more: pro- 


country. Italian fascism strives to 























Reich’s late democratic rule was 
accused of having sanctioned a 
system of spoliation imposed by the 
Allies at the expense of Germany. 
ses 

HE Palais de la Mutualité in 

Paris is the scene of the gath- 

ering of the Socialist repre- 
sentatives of all countries. It is a 
gloomy meeting. The only topic on 
the agenda is how fascism’s on- 
ward march may be halted and so- 
cialism’s gains resumed. The speak- 
ers dwell eloquently on the need 
for applying socialism’s message as 
a cure for the ills of the world. 

What is socialism’s message, as 
restated at this meeting? National 
boundaries are the main cause of 
the evil, the speakers say, because 
mankind is one. In the economic 
field, they maintain, disasters must 
follow spells of apparent prosperity 
as long as all are permitted to en- 
gage in a free-for-all fight for prof- 
its in disregard of social needs and 
fundamental economic laws. In or- 
der to banish the danger of eco- 
nomic collapse, socialism demands 
that the ownership rights of the in- 
struments of production be trans- 
ferred. from- private individuals to 
the community. By doing this, it is 
claimed, production will be planned 
and not be haphazard, as it is at 
present, and in this case the distri- 
bution of wealth also will conform 
to reason’s demands. Until this 
ideal is reached, socialism declares, 
the groups of eniployers and em- 
ployes or capitalists and proleta- 
riat will be engaged in a ‘‘class 
struggle.”" Meanwhile, socialism 
holds that the fight must be carried 
on with the ballot box. 

What accounts for socialism’s re- 
cent setbacks? In a world that is 
fast, impatient and intemperate the 
Socialists seem to many of their 
critics to have been outdistanced by 
their rivals because they had set- 
tled down to a routine that is slow, 
patient and moderate. Once more 
the history of the French Revolu- 
tion is re-enacted—Danton replaces 
Mirabeau, and he, in turn, is guillo- 
tined by Robespierre. At the Palais 
de la Mutualité some of the Social- 
ist speakers suggest that their 
movement has lost much of its force 
in transit between theory and prac- 
tice, has become too fatalistic, be- 
lieving in what Sidney Webb called 
“the inevitability of gradualness.’’ 

Socialism is also charged with 
having misjudged the temper of 
millions by standing up for the 
doomed cause of parliamentary 
democracy, and of having failed to 
bring forth the great leaders that 
could have dramatized its hopes 
and achievements. The Socialists 
seemed to be paralyzed when the 
Communists raided their treasury 
of youth. It has been often said 
that if Communists and Socialists 
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had not clashed over tactics 
they could have made short shrift 
with Hitler’s fantasies. If the 
Fascist governments were willing to 
give credit where it is due they 
would erect a monument in grate- 
ful recognition of the services of 
their powerful ally, the unknown 
Red. 

When searching their hearts for 
an explanation of socialism’s ad- 
versity, the leaders assembled in 
Paris do aot overlook the fact that 
their movement has also to foot 
the bill of Europe’s recent economic 
reverses. Conditions thwarted 
them, they say, in their effort to 
give Europe a new deal; the eco- 
nomic tornado laid low their hopes. 

In no country of Europe did they 
have a clear-cut majority, and for 
the execution of their program they 
had to fall back on nor-Socialist 
support. Was it any wonder, they 
ask, that their good intentions 
could not be translated into reality? 

While every fair-minded observer 
admits that socialism cannot be 
made responsible for the catastro- 
phe, it is also admitted that it was 
guilty of being in power when the 


Socialism—A Demonstration in Vienna Before the Dollfuss Era. 


inevitable took 
Bon who said that the world likes 
to treat its leaders as some South 
Sea islanders treat their gods; they 
revere them as long as rain is 
plenty, and kill them when the 
drought sets in. 
ees 

AY DAY in Moscow's Red 

Square. The strains of the 

“Internationale” are echoed 
by the Kremlin walls. The streets 
are ablaze with red bunting and bil- 
lowing banners. Thunderously the 
armored cars of the Red revolution 
lumber before the reviewing stand 
and the rough riders of the Crimea 
shoot into view. Once they were 
the crack troops of the Czars; now 
they are the pride of the revolu- 
tion, upon whose fidelity the suc- 
cess of the Communist experiment 
largely depends. ‘Long live the 
dictatorship of the proletariat,’’ the 
loud-speakers proclaim Joseph Sta- 
lin’s words. The leader here—as 
in the Fascist countries—is supreme, 


but in Moscow he claims to be a/é 


of the world order, while 
in Rome and Berlin he is a herald 
of a nationalist revival. 


Democracy—Doumergue Addressing the Chamber of Deputies. 


It was Le| “Communism is socialism, in- 


Times Wide World. 


stood; they reject it on the ground 








Challenger for the “Old Mug” That the America Won Eighty-three Years Ago—The Endeavour Beating Up the Solent 
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From the tlustrated Lemdon News. 
During a Trial Run. 


AN AIR PILOT BIDS FOR AN OLD SEA MUG 


Sopwith of the Endeavour, Relatively New in Yachting, 
Will Be at. the Wheel in the America’s Cup Races 


By CLAIR PRICE 
P Lonpon. 

GAIN the New York Yacht 
Club is to defend the Amer- 
but this time 
against a new challenger. 
When the races begin off Newport 
next September there will be no 
green Shamrock on hand but a 
challenger of hydrangea blue with 
an owner whose name is new in 
international yachting. It will: be 
the first cup race to be held in 
more than thirty years without Sir 
Thomas Lipton and his famous 

dynasty of Shamrocks. 

Lipton was 80 years old when he 
made his fifth and last attempt in 
1930. He was a long-legged Glasgow 
Irishman who could tell as many 
good stories as Lord Dewar or 
Harry Lauder, and if he never quite 
succeeded in lifting the cup, he did 
succeed in getting the tea habit 
pretty well rooted in New York. 
But he is no longer with us, and a 
new challenger has risen to take up 
the pursuit of the ‘‘old mug.” 


America sailed up the Solent, where 
no American racing vessel had ever 
ventured before, and captured the 
Queen’s Cup by defeating a fleet of 
the finest British yachts that had 
ever hoisted a sail. 

The Queen’s Cup was the tall silver 
ewer which has since been famous 
as the America’s Cup. Ever since 
it left Cowes for New York this $500 
worth of early Victorian bric-a-brac 


The man who makes the bid is a] 


speed merchant rather than a tea 
merchant. T. O. M. Sopwith, whose 
all-steel challenger Endeavour is 
now having her trials, is one of the 


seaplanes ever since. He did ; 
take to yachting until after the 
war. 
eee 
CCORDINGLY, an airman now 
sets off on the sea trail of the 


middle forties, retiring to the point 
of shyness. But beneath his some- 
what baffling shyness there are 
nerves of steel and a temperament 
which is fiercely competitive in its 
sportsmanship. His objective is the 
oldest trophy in international sport 
and the most coveted of all yachting 
trophies. It is a relic of the one un- 
forgetable day in the history of the 
Royal Yacht Squadron—the day in 
August, 1851, at the height of the 
great clipper era, when the schooner 


T. O. M. Sopwith With His Wife, Who Will Be at His Side During 


has been a Kind of marine will-o’- 
the-wisp in the pursuit of which 
British challengers must have 
poured out millions of dollars in the 
last eighty years. So far fourteen 
attempts to recover it have all failed, 
Lipton fought the last five of them 
under the burgee of the Royal Ulster 
Yacht Club of Belfast Lough. Glas- 
gow-born though he was, what he 
wanted was to see the cup won “‘by 
a boat designed by an Irishman, 
built by an Irishman and manned 
by Irishmen.” In the fifteenth at- 
tempt next September we shall see 
the white pennant of the Royal 
Yacht Squadron again. It will be 


the first time that the English 
squadron’s pennant has been flown 
by any challenger since Lord Dun- 
raven's Valkyrie III in 1895. 

You might suppose that the cup’s 
long sojourn in New York would 
have been viewed as a national 
wrong which this squadron would 
have been eager to right; but sup- 
positions of this sort betray a de- 
plorable ignorance of the Royal 


Yacht Squadron. The fact is that 
the squadron never takes the slight- 
est direct interest in any of these 
attempts to bring home the cup. 
Tradition pictures its members as 
magnificent old gentlemen of great 
age and incredible lineage, all wear- 
ing blue reefers and yachting caps, 


Britain and today produces some 
of the most spectacular and per- 
fectly timed starts in British yacht 
racing. From which it may be 
gathered that whatever tradition 
says about the Royal Yacht Squad- 


with all my heart I wish you a cup 
full of luck!” 

They are racing together in En- 
deavour’s, trials on this side, and 
when the cup races begin off New- 
port they will still be together, Mr. 
Sopwith at the wheel and his wife 
as timekeeper. Mrs. Sopwith has 
done no racing of her own but she 
has frequently taken the wheel be- 
fore and after a race. Her greatest 
single-handed exploit at sea has 
been the landing of a 505-pound 
tunny which she caught from the 
motor yacht Vita on the Dogger 


-| Bank last August. 


Times Wide World. 
the Cup Races. 
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A VISIT TO THE LONELY ISLE 


On Pitcairn, Where Men of the Bounty gages 


Took Refuge in 1790, There Remains 
Evidence of Their Adventure 


toric rock. 
By EBLECTA SEARCH JOHNSON 


Our schooner, 
which we had left Gloucester, 
Mass., weeks before, was hoye to in 
a fairly heavy sea, while we stood 
in the rain looking at a steep, 
rocky island, the first land we had 
seen in three weeks. green of 
its tropical vegetation and the red 
in the rock wall looked good to us 
after the. unrelieved grays and 
browns of the Galapagos Islands, 
8,000 miles behind. There is no 
anchorage at Pitcairn, no protec- 
tion from the open sea. 
Suddenly two tiny boats appeared, 
rising on the waves in the distance 
as though they had burst out of the 
face of the cliffs. As they ap- 
proached we were amazed at the 
number of people in the thirty-sev- 
en-foot open craft. The long, heavy 
oars pulled together, wielded by 
some of the best smali-boat sailors 
in the world. As the boats came up 
astern a man rose in each one to 
toss us a heaving line, and never 
had-we seen rougher, more piratical- 
looking men. 


When we spoke to them their re- 
plies were in a quaint, archaic Eng- 


were enjoy- 


fibtaage gs ⸗ 
5 a 
BCH hE 


to land. Everywhere the sea 


“Only one boat alongside!’’ the} rocks, 


skipper shouted, but both heaving 
lines came aboard at once, and be- 
fore we could do anything about it 
the Pitcairn men were leaping on 
deck. The Yankee’s small company 


was lost in the crowd. 
sess 


were dark-skinned men 

with weathered faces and 
fierce-looking beards. Their as- 
sortment of old clothes gave them 


an appearance of anything but re-| 


spectability. They looked like muti- 
neers—not a very comfortable lot 
to have aboard. All of them~were 
strong, with grim lines in their 
faces. We looked one another over 
quickly on that heaving, wet deck. 





Bounty Bay, Where the Famous Ship Was Burned Almost a Century 





helm. (Pitcairn Islanders never 
swear, their strongest word is 
‘‘please.””) Following his direc- 


we went, tossing to the breaking 
crest of a wave. A concerted quick 
pull brought us a little nearer shore; 
and then up we went again, and an- 
other pull. Through the smother of 


a> 
— 
— 
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: ‘ourtesy Robert Fridenberg Galleries. 
The Mutiny of the Bounty—Casting Adrift the” Men Who Had Refused to Join in the Rebellion. 


surf we fairly leaped until the keel 
scraped bottom; then .men in ‘the 
bow jumped out and held the boat 
until others could get over and work 
it ashore. It was a ride we shall not 
forget in a hurry. 

We started the climb to the vil- 
lage, 400 feet above. There we were 
met by the women and children. The 
Pitcairn Islanders are obviously a 





The Bounty’s Rudder Still Is 





mixture of white and Polynesian | 





races. Fair hair and light skins are 
rare among them, but the features 
are not typical of the South Sea peo- 
ples—or of the English either. The 
white sailors of the Bounty would 
never recognize their descendants as 
their own, except for their names, 
which have been preserved. 

The fact is that most of the muti- 
neers were killed either in acci- 


Captain Irving Johnson. 
and a Half Ago. 





Captain Irviig Johnson. 
Preserved on Pitcairn Island. 


dents or fights in the outlaw com- 
munity in which they settled. 
ses 
The Bounty sailed into the South 
Seas nearly 150 years ago, in the days 
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A few days later 
while he was in 
ship was taken 
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MR. AND MRS. DICKENS: A DEBATE REVIVED 


By P. W. WILSON 
ECENTLY Tue New YorK 
Tu«es published a number of 
letters written by Charies 
Dickens to his wife and pre- 

served in the British Museum. 
These letters throw light on the 
circumstances under which Mrs. 
Dickens left her husband’s home 
and separated from him, never 
again to see his face. 

The letters themselves are of 
scarcely more interest than the 
emotions that they have aroused. 
There are innumerable people— 
many of them born long after 
Dickens died—who regard him as a 
personal friend and resent any 
word that affects his reputation. 
They are surprised and shocked 
over what appears to have been his 
implacable resentment against a 
wife who, so far as the records 
indicate, does not appear to have 
given him reason for his attitude. 

By a strange coincidence we have 
the simultaneous publication of 
“The Life of Our Lord,” which he 
wrote for his children. And as a 
result of it all, a dual personality 
seems to emerge which is difficult 
to explain. What was Dickens—a 
tender sympathizer with all in dis- 
tress and a courageous defender of 
the weak against the strong, or a 
hard-hearted husband? 

Charlies Dickens thus stands at 
the bar of Public Opinion. There 
is the prosecution; there is the de- 
fense: What is to be the decision 
of a somewhat perplexed jury? 

ses 

T so happens that, in the great 

gallery of ‘characters so tri- 

umphantly painted by Dickens, 
there are several lawyers. We shall 
do him no injustice, perhaps, if we 
select Sergeant Buzfuz, famous in 
the case of Bardell vs. Pickwick, to 
lead the prosecution, and Sydney 
Carton, from “A Tale of Two 
Cities,’’ to appear in Dickens’s de- 
fense. 

Ruddy with forensic indignation, 
Sergeant Buzfuz waves an eloquent 
arm toward the seat where Mrs. 
Dickens sits in unaccustomed lime- 
light, and we can hear the thrill in 
his voice as he refers, gentlemen, 
to this most obedient of wives—this 
mother of ten children. Was it her 
fault, gentlemen, that she was not 
always as young as she used to be? 
Was it her fault, gentlemen, that 
she was not always as beautiful 
as she used to be? Was it her fault, 


to be? : 

It was only after her oft-repeated 
motherhood that this monster of 
cruelty and ingratitude—gentlemen, 
words fail me—discarded her, threw 
her out of the house, refused to see 
her face, spread doubts as to her 
sanity, for which offense, gentle- 
men, he thought it prudent to 
apologize; made it impossible for 
her to be summoned to his death- 
bed and insulted her even in his 
last will and testament. 

Look, gentlemen, at the victim of 
these conjugal atrocities. Does she 
complain? Does she make trouble? 
Gentlemen, this wife, so cruelly dis- 
carded, has uttered no word in her 
own defense. She has not even 
asked that the letters in her pos- 
session be published in her lifetime 
or the lifetime of her children. She 
has only asked that they be pub- 
lished some time in the future—and 
for what reason? To vindicate her- 
self? To discredit her husband? 
No, gentlemen. All that this deeply 
wronged woman has desired is to 
prove that there were days when 
her husband loved her. Her only 
prayer is the prayer that her .hus- 
band wrote, in which she. prays for 
his happiness. 

A public man belongs to the pub- 
lic. After death, he may be dis- 
missed into oblivion. But if his 
name be remembered at all, there 
is but one mansion where he. must 
dwell. It is the Palace of Truth. 
Gentlemen, let the truth prevail. 
Sergeant Buzfuz wipes a stream- 
ing forehéad and Sydney Carton 
rises to his feet. His tone is quiet 
and persuasive; and at the outset 
he raises a demurrer. 


The Case of the Husband Estranged From His Wife Is 
| Examined in the Light of His Life and His Times 


Why should such a case be 
brought into court at all? Here is 
an incomparably beloved author 
whose books, seventy-five years 
after his death, are still bought by 
the million. Who will ever be able 
to estimate what delight, what 
comfort, what inspiration they have 
brought to several generations of 
the human race? How wretched 
the ingratitude that, at this time 
of day, disturbs the dust of Ditk- 
ens that has so long enriched the 





‘ourtesy 
Dickens and His Characters—“He Had to Be Alone With His Writing.” 


sacred soil of the Abbey at West- 
minster! Whatever Dickens ‘may 
have been and done, who of us is 
not deeply in his debt? 

He had always admired the elo- 
quence of his learned friend. But 
does it not prove too much? Over 
the chops and tomato sauce which 
brought such trouble into the life 








.| proach to this domestic incompati- 











That it il behooves any of us 

To find fault with the rest of us. 
So might Sydney Carton have re- 
plied to Sergeant Buzfuz. 


for the husband,others for the 
wife; the case is 

Is it possible that there might be 

another and less controversial ap- 


bility? Let us suppose that Clarence 


Robert Fridenberg Galleries. 


Darrow and his bodyguard of psy- 
chologists were to envisage the 
Dickens family, and examine com- 
plexes, inhibitions, and other sub- 
tleties of human intelligence. How 
would that work out? 





demned elsewhere. Velvet coats 
and soft collars proclaim the Byron 
and the Shelley. Even at Holly- 
wood there is a certain promiscuity 
of undenying affection. And Sin- 
clair Lewis is permitted to shy at 
the camera. 

In the Victorian era genius was 
on its good behavior. It accepted 
the rules and restraints that were 
applied to the rest of society. That 
discipline was twofold. It was 
financial. Also, it was moral. And 
on genius, finance and morality 
have always been something of a 
strain. 

Dickens belonged to this strict pe- 
riod. Read his novels, and we see 
that he cared nothing for kings or 
courts or palaces or parliaments or 
armies or navies or universities. He 


It is not enough to say’ that Dick- 
ens was a genius. His was genius 
in a silk hat. It was genius with 
Esquire after its name. It was 
genius in harness to the conven- 
tions. It was genius that was pant- 
ing to canter and gallop, but always 
on condition that it kick over no 
traces. This genius must never lose 
its reputation. It must always ap- 
pear in public as the important 
thing that ungoubtedly it was, and, 
above all, the importance must be 
respectable. — 


HARLES DICKENS was reared 


wage-carner to be poor and 
had never ———— differ- 
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twenty years and, in despair of the 
means to marry, repeatedly broke 
off the engagement. The love of 
Robert Browning for Elizabeth Bar- 
rett is known to all who wander 
around Wimpele Street, and Eliza— 
beth was an invalid. 

It was only as a supreme sacri- 
fice that Ruskin surrendered his 
wife to a young painter called Mil- 
lais, nor did Ruskin ever again 
marry. It was only a technicality 
that prevented the legalization of 
the union between George Lewis 
and George Eliot. Kingsley as a 
husband and Carroll as a bachelor 


Cardinal; Macaulay 

bachelor, and blameless in repute. 
When a marriage breaks down, 
people assume that there is some 


other woman behind the scenes. | 


Would it not have been very dif- 
ferent if Dickens had married his 
Little Dora, otherwise Maria Bead- 
nell? 
sisters, did he not choose the wrong 
one? Was it not Mary Hogarth— 
who died young—that he really 
loved? Was it not Georgina Ho- 
garth who, as maiden aunt, held 
his home together? And what 
about ‘‘Miss Ellen Lawless Ternan, 
late of Houghton Place, Ampthill 
Square, in the county of Middle 
sex,’’ to whom he left £1,000 in his 
will? 

On all of, this there are two re- 
marks to be made: First, Dickens 
repudiated with unmeasured scorn 
any suggestion that there had been 
at any time the eternal triangle. 
Secondly, there is no reason what- 
ever to suppose that any other wo- 
man would have been more success- 
ful than Catherine, his wife, in 
managing a husband so formidable. 
It was only as years passed that 
Catherine herself had to confess 
failure. 

ees 

S the mother of ten children, 
Mrs. Dickens also had her part 
, to play, and it was a part that 
she had to take seriously. What a 
novel was to her husband, that was 
a baby to the wife. Each infant as 
it was born, like each book as it 
was written, had been a part of a 
person. Each had cost a sacrifice 

of strength and nerves. 


In the case of Dickens there was 


She was too real for fiction. 
was herself. 
Take this incident: At Liverpool 


he had been entertained at a ban- 
quet. What was the letter he wrote 
to his wife? We read: 7 


: 


ponent did immediately dash into 
a vigorous, brilliant, humorous, 


And of the three Hogarth |: 

























































pathetic, eloquent, fervid, and 
impassioned speech. 

That the said speech was re- 
ceived by Thirteen Hundred Per- 
sons with frequent, vehement, up- 


knowledge and belief considerably 
distinguish 5 

That after the of 
the were over, and a 


Deponent be- 
lHieves to have 
been 

mentary and 
ig. And 
this Deponent 
further saith 
that he is now 


endorsed “Dickens against the 
World” and “Out of the Common- 
Please,’’ all of which doubtless was 
very amusing! But what was hap- 
pening to Mrs. Dickens while Dick- 
ens reveled in the plaudits. She 
had to keep the house and also had 
to keep herself going. 3 
ses 


O with the children. Dickens 

doubtless was a good father to 

them. But in what way? Each 
of them was given a famous name— 
Walter Landor, Kate Macready, Al- 
fred Tennyson, Henry Fielding, and 
so on, The playground was thus to 
be a Parnassus, in which half a 
dozen little people on pedestals 
looked up to the big person on the 





paternal monument, and when the 








' 
Courtesy Robert Fridenberg Galleries. 
Mrs. Dickens as a Young. Matron. 





Drawings by C. A. Barry. 
Dickens Gives a Public Reading—And the People Throng to Hear Him. 


include no second Charles Dickens, 
except in name—what was the re- 
sponse of their father? 

He assumed that somebody must 
be to blame, and that 
somebody must be their mother. 
She was them—so he de- 
clared—and if it had not been for 
her sister, Georgina, heaven knows 
what would have happened. 
Georgina was, of course, invalu- 
able. But it was not Georgina who 
gave Dickens his children; and 
Catherine, who spent about fifteen 
solid years of her life on intimate 
maternal duties, 
could not be ex- 
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By WALDEMAR KAEMPFFERT 
ACHINES spin on their 
shafts at the dizzy, incon- 
ceivable rate of ten and 
twenty thousand revolu- 

tions a minute; an airplane pro- 

peller is a mere blur; a shell 

rushes through the barrel of a 

16-inch naval gun in the fraction 

of a second on its errand of de- 
struction, and in that fleeting inter- 
val the molecules of steel are sub- 


about these infinitesimal periods of 
time does little good; equations 
must deal with an event as a whole. 
Yet to the designer of machines it 
matters much what occurs in the 
two-thousandth part of a second 
when an electric spark ignites the 
mixture of gasoline and air in an 


engine cylinder and an explosion 


drives the piston away, or when a 


had to content himself with infer- 
ences and assumptions. 

State the problem of infinitesimal 
time thus and the importance of the 
work done by Drs. H. E. Edgerton 


nology is driven home. For these 
two investigators have devised a 
way of entering the world of minute 
time’ intervals and of studying its 
events in the leisurely manner that 
befits the comparatively slow hu- 
man eye. It is a way that depends 


A Cat’s Tail Is Useful in Landing, the High-Speed Camera Shows. 


* —— 


now on high-speed photography, 
with pictures made sometimes with 
exposures of a millionth of a sec- 
ond and at rates up to 6,000 a sec- 
ond, and now on nothing but a way 
of manipulating light. But in any 
case the light is all-important. It is 
the very essence of the invention. 
The high-speed motion-picture 
camera and the light are still so 
new that the two have not yet had 
opportunities enough to demon- 
strate their capabilities, Still they 
have been tested for speed on a few 
swift events. ; 


Thus water which seems to flow 
in a smooth cylinder from a tap 
proves to be as turbulent as the 
Whirlpool Rapids of Niagara. 
“Quick as a wink’ is not quick at 
all; for it takes the eye a fortieth 
of a second to wink. A drop of 
milk falling on a hard plate be- 
comes a voicanic eruption when it 
splashes, with a beaded, circular 
wall rising up and falling back 
again. Smoke has been studied as 
it was caught in the blades of a 
whirling electric fan, and thus facts 
were obtained that show how fans 
can be built to blow harder than 
they do. When a hammer shatters 
2 lamp bulb there is no sudden col- 
lapse, no instantaneous destruction. 
The first break is confined to the 
point of impact. Then cracks 
spread, followed by gradual break- 
ing and . Fragments of 
giass float like down in the air. 

As a matter of curiosity Edger- 


. But only for an instant. 








A Golf Ball Is Flattened Out 
Each Time It Is Driven. 
ton and Germeshausen have made 
a study of.a golf club’s impact on 
the ball.- The club swings. A crack. 
The ball sails off. A moment later 

the camera stops. 
What:do the pictures show? The 
blow causes the ball to develop 
scores of little ks, which ish 
as quickly as they come. Hard as 
the ball is to the fingers, the club 
has flattened it—squeezed it out 
vertically so that it suggests an egg. 
Back the 
ball snaps ag soon as the club is 
free. It goes too far, so that it is now 
like an egg on its horizontal axis. 
Then it becomes a vertical egg 
again, but one not so oval in shape. 
And so it palpitates like a heart 
until it at last resumes its original 
roundness. And all this happens 
befofe ft escapes half an inch from 
the club! ~ 





Few suspected this. Ball and 

club are in contact for less than 
the thousandth part of a second. 
‘“‘How natural!’’ exclaims the phys- 
icist. ‘“‘Of course that is what would 
happen. Why didn’t I think of that 
before?” 


Here are some more facts about | 


a golf-club stroke made by Edger- 
ton himself and photographed at 
the rate of 960 pictures a second: 

Just before impact the club has a 
speed of 151 feet a second. 

After impact the club’s speed is 
131 feet a second. 

The ball flies off at a speed of 186 
feet a second. 

The blow gives the ball a twist 
so that it spins at the rate of 5,000 
revolutions a minute. 

Different weights of clubs have 
different effects on the ball. Of 


This Turbulent Cataract Is Merely Water Flowing From a Faucet. 


§ EVERYDAY MARVELS REVEA 


By the Manipulation of Light, Things Th: 
Second Are Now Made Visually Plain 





three clubs used in one test by Oui- 
met (12, 14.1 and 18 ounces) the 
lightest gave the ball more speed 
than the heaviest. 
see 
O explain how Edgerton and 
Germeshausen perform these 
seeming miracles of measure- 
ment we begin with their light. 
Let a pendulum swing in the 
, dark, and let a lamp flare up every 
time the bob is at the end of an 
upward sweep, ready to descend. 
The pendulum will seem to stand 
still. It can be seen only when the 
light flashes, and that occurs only 





at the beginning of the descent. 
Any other moment of the beat 





In the World of Minute Time Intervals—When 


a second although it is making 
twelve revolutions a second. Dur- 
ing these two revolutions a sec- 
ond you see all that happens in the 
actual twelve. You have trans- 
ferred a time effect from another 
world into your own. 

The events that engineers want to 
study occur much more frequently 
than twelve times a second. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of flashes a sec- 
ond are sometimes needed, and 
each must be accurately timed. In 
fact the flashes come and go so 
swiftly that you are not aware of 
them as individual occurrences. 
They flow into one another to pro- 
duce what is to your slow eye a 
steady light. 

Edgerton and Germeshausen 
turned to the mercury vapor lamp. 
It emits the light that glows in long 
tubes in photographic studios, fac- 
tories and printers’ composing 
rooms, but is whiter. In such a 
tube a spark passes back and forth 








a Hammer Hits a Br 
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The High-Speed Camera Men With The 
Germeshausen (Left) and Professor 
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ALED BY A SPEED CAMERA 


That Happen in Six Thousandths of a 
ain and May Be Studied at Leisure 


a Bulb the First Break Is Confined to the Point of Contact. 


What we see is not the spark but 
the glow of mercury. Edgerton and 
Germeshausen time the separate 
glows so accurately that they keep 
step with a moving part in some 
high-speed machine. 
The flashes within the tube are 
like so many regularly recurring 
strokes of lightning. What happens 
in nature when lightning cleaves 
the air? Electricity has been stored 
up in the clouds above and the 
earth below. There comes a mo- 
ment when no more can be stored. 
terrific tension is produced. It 
must find relief. The electricity is 
suddenly spilled in a huge flash. 
ses 
O in the apparatus of Edgerton 
D and Germeshausen. They. de- 
vised a system of artificial clouds 
“‘eondensers.’’ Benjamin Franklin 
one of the first to experiment 
h them. They are real storage 
cells which can be loaded or unload- 
d with just the proper amount of 
electricity in just the right fraction 
of a second. With a battery of 
hem it becomes possible to make 


h Their Apparatus—Kenneth J. 
essor Harold E. Edgerton. 


sparks flash not only through one 
tube any number of times a second 
but through a hundred tubes, if 
necessary. Add tube to tube and it 
is evident that a light of almost any 
brightness can be produced. 

A rotating switch—a commutator, 
in electric pariance—controls the 
electric sparks and glows so that 
they are turned on or off at just 
the right instant. Each spark and 
glow must be perfectly timed, and 
each is of the required strength. 


A Soap Bubble Photographed 
at the Moment of Bursting. 


A Pane of Glass at the Instant It Was Shattered by a Bullet. 


brought in and so timed that the 


new machine and a waiting market 


A Golf Ball Dropped Into Water Causes a Volcanic Eruption. 


turned-the film is fed step by step. 
The shutter keeps pace: with the 
film, opening and clésing for just 
the right interval as each ‘‘frame’’ 
is successively stopped in front of 
the lens. 

It would seem to be no difficult 
matter to speed up this process, so 


enough to be run off at sixteen a 
second and thus show in “‘slow mo- 
tion” exactly how a heavyweight’s 
left glove caught his adversary on 
the chin and thus delivered a 
knock-out blow that won a cham- 
pionship and a fortune, but not 
good enough to show what hap- 
pened when Babe Ruth’s bat 
swatted the ball for a home run. 
For the difficult kind of high- 
speed motion-picture photography 
that Edgerton and Germeshausen 
have made their special study, to- 


lens must be stopped during the ex- 


‘OST inventors have used elec- 
tric sparks, and some of the 
fastest pictures on record have 

been made with their means. There 
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A Brief Story of 


Pacifico 
Coronas 


The Now Famous 
2c Imported Cigar 


VER 32,000,000 have been * 
direct to smokers since their 
introduction a few years ago. 
our records that each 
buyer, * the arene. repeated his 
olan 4 — Of course, beh lost 
oney Ly eac order, we 
make a fair profit on the total total 
sales. There are many 
for this ever-growing — — 
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are impo 


tai as tiile (no x scraps), ae 

in ion ers 
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grown in the cone 
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CORONAS at 7 pricem plus abot 
», al ory jus a! 
50 cents per box, our profit. 
All tet eat ts ae vue Snes a 
bo 3 an open mind. J them by 
ir flavor, aroma an burning 
not by their 


not this a fa 





NATIONAL CIGAR CO. 
969 Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Send me 100 Pacifico Cigars. I will 
es yee It 


00, plus 
agreed that if the first 10 clears 
are not satisfactory, I can return 


others and get bac! * my money. 
NOTE: If you will send check or 
M. QO. you will vent delays pees oe 


4 charges. If y 

east of of Pittsburgh remit $2.25" 3 *8* 
25ce postage If West of 

rg remit $2.40. 





AN AIR PILOT BIDS FOR A MUG: 


Sopwith of the Endeavour, New in Yachting, 
Will Be at the Wheel in the Cup Races 


( Continued from Page 6) 
seconds after the gun—and a mo- 
ment later a squall hit and dismast- 
ed her. Accidents are by no means 
frequent with Mr. Sopwith—this was 

the only serious one he has had—but 
uaa tee aan ability to 
get 100 per cent out of both yacht 
and wind are decidedly typical of 
him. 

The born helmsman is compara- 
tively rare in yacht racing, but a 
man with Mr. Sopwith’s record is a 
born helmsman if there ever was 
one. In the tingling expectancy and 
the tiptoe uncertainty of racing, in 
handling his ship with the instant 
Y | decision and the headlong eagerness 
which are the very spice of racing, 
he is in his element. He can take 
chances as men have to when rac- 
ing, but even when his chances 


being — oy have to be taken like lightning they 
¢ * operators | usually seem to have been pretty 
in a sanitary fac-| 211 thought out beforehand. He is 

We — a hard driver, but he has a way of 
ag RONAS | making hard driving look deceptive- 
from the | ly safe. 


Shamrock V won him the King’s 
Cup at Cowes—an annual trophy 
ding to the Queen’s Cup, 


ior | Correspon 
which the America won in 1851, and 


@ most unusual prize to fall to a 
helmsman during his first season 
in the “J"’ class. She won sev- 
eral other prizes also, but on the 
whole Mr. Sopwith was less suc- 
cessful in Shamrock V than in some 
of his previous yachts. He had al- 
terations made in her for last sea- 
gon, but they were not entirely suc- 
cessful; and eventually he ordered 
the Endeavour, which has been 
built on lines similar to the all- 
steel Velsheda, last year’s outstand- 
ing success in the ‘‘J’’ class. 
ses 
R. SOPWITH’S phenomenal 
successes were made during 
the three seasons he spent in 
the twelve-meter class. He began 
with the Doris, which swept away 
from some of the best helmsmen in 
the country during the 1928 season. 
Then he built the Mouette and def- 
initely established himself at the top 
of the “‘twelves’’ by winning sev- 
enty-five firsts in three seasons. 
No doubt his success has been 
largely due to his personal qualities 
of concentration, perception and 
quick judgment. But it is difficult 
to resist the feeling that some of it 
has been due to a highly developed 
sense of aeronautics applied to sail- 
plans and hull-designs. He belongs 
in reality to the generation which 
came out of Britain’s engineering 
schools soon after the turn of the 
century to explore the immense new 
vistas which were being opened up 
by motorcars, motorboats and air- 





HOW TO ADD YEARS 
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pilot’s ticket is No. 31 on the Royal 


yt Aero Club’s register); and before 






ton Lite “ana six is- 
sues of Battle Creek. Sanitass —— News 
will be sent you for 10c, coin or stamps. 


BATTLE CREEK SANITABIUM 
DEPT. 5343, BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 











1910 was ended Sigrist locked him- 
self up with a sixty-horsepower 
E. N. V. engine and wouldn’t come 
out until he had made it good 
enough for Sopwith to win a £4,000 
prize in a wonderful non-stop 
flight of 176 miles to Belgium. Since 
then men have flown non-stop from 


The early days were the heroic 
days of flying—days when the ami- 
able lunatics who had nerve enough 
to try it, sometimes had to. take 

e 


their shoes off and cut down their 
gasoline to half a gallon before they 
could get off the ground. But fly- 
ing was coming. Men of all kinds, 
from circus riders to millionaires, 
were getting into it. Soon after 
his memorable flight to Belgium 
Mr. Sopwith was bidden to perform 
an exhibition flight before the King. 
He left Brooklands track, flew to 
Windsor Castle, a distance of per- 
haps twenty miles, circled the castle 
and landed in the par. Then he 
went to the United States in search 
of prizes, taking with him a me 
nagerie which consisted of his How- 
ard Wright biplane, a seventy- 

and 


ACK in England in 1912, he won 

the Air Derby round Britain 

and presently opened his first 
machine shop for building airplanes 
at Brooklands. He began developing 
a flying boat which he made by fit- 
ting fleats to the underbody of an 
airplane, and it was on one of these 
early Sopwith seaplanes that How- 
ard Pixton won the 1914 Schneider 
Cup at Monte Carlo by attaining the 
then terrific speed of eighty-six 
miles an hour. The Greek Navy 
booked an order for seaplanes and 
the Sopwith factory began turning 
its attention toward the military 
uses of aircraft. By that time the 
British War Office and Admiralty 
had become interested, although in 
1907, when the Wright brothers at- 
tempted to interest the Admiralty, 
they were told that airplanes ‘“‘would 
not be of any practical use to the 
naval service.’’ 

Then the World War came and 
flying turned into a nightmare. 
Men like Sopwith in their earlier 
flying years had pushed their ma- 
chines into longer 
flights. Long-distance communica- 
tion was the goal they had in mind, 
but all that was thrown onto the 
shelf during the war. What was 
wanted then was a comparatively 
short-range machine with high 

ability. 

In hig house in Green Street in 
the West End of London, Sopwith 
has a collection of models of all the 


ing the last six or seven years. 








Wives Help Hold 
Husbands’ Jobs! 
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NATIONAL BISCUIT — 8B “Uneeda Bakers” 








This BOX of WONDERS 
belongs in Your Pantry 





Aspics, jellies, salads and desserts, no end, are 
at your command when you use Cox’s Gelatine. 
For instance, try Cox’s for a new agd more 
delicious Aspic of ———— Combination Salad, 
Meat Loaf, Banana Chocolate Spanish 
Cream, Grape. Lrg t —* —— Apricot Parfait, 
Apple and Mint Bo .- +. and you can 
even make your own —E 


All these and many other recipes are in Cox’s 





Recipe Booklet and our new Summer Bulletin 
* ested Recipes. Both are yours for the 
askin 


Cox’s Gelatine may be purchased at the best 


grocery stores and food specialty shops every- 

where. ; 
SINCE 
1845 


GELATINE 














The R. L. Polk Consumer Census of New York shows 
that if an advertiser used every one of the eighteen weekday 
newspapers in New York except The New York Times, he 
would still miss more than 25% of the weekday five- 
borough home-effective readers of The Times. If he used 
every Sunday newspaper except The Times, he would miss 
more than 58% of the city home-effective circulation of 
the Sunday Times. 
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‘QUILTED FABRICS PUT TO NEW USES 


By WALTER RENDELL STOREY 
IGNS point to a revival of the 
homely art of quilting. New 
techniques and patterns are 
being evolved, and the quilted 

fabrics are being put to many new 

uses. They appear not as bed 
coverings but also as for 
chairs, sofas and the ends of bed- 
steads, and as curtains, pillows and 
hangings. As a final note of ele- 


gance, they are even used to cover) 


the walls of boudoirs. 
Besides the singie-line designs fa- 
miliar from Colonial days onward 





| bequeathed to the 





The Revival of a Homely Craft Engages the 
Attention of the Modern Home Decorator 





New Quilted Fabrics for the Bedroom. 
Clearwater of Kingston, N. ¥., and 
Metropolitan. 


To 
mark the formal acquisition, the 
English pieces are displayed in 
Recent Accessions Room, while 
Colonial examples continue to 
shown in a special gallery in 
American Wing, where they 
exhibited when on loan. 


the 
the 

be 
the 


Judge Clearwater was an enthusi- 
astic and informed collector; to 
him the acquisition of an additional 
piece was an adventure. He was 





Colonial Silver on Display at the Metropolitan Museum. 


| 





at Columbia, 8. C., when he re- 

visited this country in 1825. The 

love of the American people for the 
French 
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Yeast Eaters, 
Attention! 


—enough for 
ten 


only 50c. Get 


—* at your 
ruggist’s to- 
* day! 


FREE: MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 

NORTHWESTERN YEAST CO. wrTess 
1750 North Ashland Ave., Chicago, Ti. 

Ptease send me free sample and descriptive circular. 
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NOW THE DEW IS ON OUR VEGETABLES 


By HENRIETTA RIPPERGER 
CH year as Summer comes 
around there is important 
news that never reaches the 
headlines. It has to do with 

little peas, half formed in the pod; 
with lettuces waving their leaves 
above the soil, with lima beans, 
asparagus and cauliflower, all ri- 
pening on farms for the tables of 
New York. 

In one sense, green vegetables are 
never news to the residents of a 
great city today. Think of almost 


any member of the vegetable king- 


dom, even in January, and you can 
step to the grocer and get it. And, 
with a few exceptions, such as 
asparagus, which is often a green- 
house product, the prices are not 
high. Hurried to Manhattan by 
fast refrigerator freight, nothing 
stops the supply; éven last Winter, 
when the weather was severe, the 
flow of fresh fruit and vegetables 
was not seriously interrupted. 

Wherever in this land of many 
climates the sun shines with the 
warmth of Summer, 


January artichokes come only 
from California, but they come. 
Peppers make the long trek from 
California. Broccoli is fetched from 
Arizona, Florida and the Pacific 
Coast. Tomatoes come in a con- 
tinuous stream from the Far West, 
while string beans and spinach 
travel hundreds of miles and are on 
the home menus of New Yorkers 
the year around. 
sess 


ROM a dietetic point of view, 
it is fortunate that we can al- 
ways have green stuffs. They 

provide the necessary vitamins and 
promote health. But thirty years 
ago, or even twenty, the Winter 
supply of green vegetables was lim- 
ited. To a few luxurious tables 
came the output of hothouses. But 
for the most part one ate, in Win- 
ter, Winter vegetables. Onions, po- 
tatoes, turnips, buttered parsnips, 
cabbage were ordinary dishes. 
Squash was rather more elegant 
and went with the Sunday turkey. 
Occasionally celery was brought up 
from the frames in the cellar. But 


dinner. Even canned vegetables 
were poor and unreliable in the 
early part of the century. 

Deplorable as this was from the 
health side, it provided an appetite 
for fresh vegetables which the gen- 
eration now growing up in cities 
will never know. From the epi- 
curean side much has been lost by 
the new system of carrying vegeta- 
bles across a continent. Peas, 
picked from vines growing beyond 


OUGH vegetables brought 
from a distance may be satis- 
factory as vitamin carriers, the 
housewife wlio wants flavor seeks 





delayed the starting of the home 
vegetable gardens. 


Perhaps they have in their minds 
some dream of giant pods and heads 
with blue ribbons pinned upon them. 
Perhaps, like jealous fathers, they 
to see the young things 
the vine rather than let 
Whatever the explana- 
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The Near-By Gardens Send Us Food That Has 
An Unwonted Freshness and Succulence 





By J. C. Allen, From Neemith. 
Fresh Beans From the Vegetable Garden. 
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Vegetables come in to the city al- 
most literally with the dew upon 
them. The up-State farmers each 
year fight the adoption by the city 


from sun time means that they have 


darkness before the dawn, when it 


its vegetable and one may 
hazard the opinion that spinach or 
string beans are a test that hardly 


derland,”’ ‘‘Tt was the best butter.” 


is one other minor trag- 

edy in connection with the mar- 
ket, and it lies within the power 
of the buying public to correct it. 
It is the fact that as supply moves 
demand never quite meshes 
it. As this is written beans 
cheaper than they have been 
years; they are excellent and 
they are plentiful. But we are 
to beans. We do not 
to the news. Lettti¢e has 
suffered the same fate of late, in a 
season when all the delicious things 
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BONE and AIR 
CONDUCTION AIDS 





ef real merit. Patented 
Exclusive features. 
PRICE RANGE $25 to $125 





EXPERT REPAIR SERVICE 
Pamphiet end price list on request 


HECHLER BROS., Inc. 
Hearing Atd Specialists 








the produce of the gardens that lie 





close to the city. 
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the styles preferred 
by leading decora- 
tors ... as lighting 
authorities we can 
save you mistakes 
. « e and as fixture 
manufacturers we 
save you money. 
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CLASH OF FOUR WORLD IDEAS 


Engaged in a Struggle for Ascendency Are 
Fascism, Socialism, Communism, Democracy 


(Continued from Page 5 ) 


a tremendous power, in 
others it is lagging. At any rate, it is 
yet in a formative period, its ulti- 
mate destiny is still to be charted. 


Prime Minister of France 








National Liberal Federation, Ram- 
say Muir, contends that there is 
little difference between an out- 
right dictatorship and a_ servile) 
Parliament .guch as, 
meets at Westminster, bestowing 


he charges, 


. On the other hand, Stanley 
Baldwin, Lord President of the 
Council, holds that “‘for us to turn 
to a dictatorship would be an act 
of consummate cowardice.” 

Such statements help us to real- 
ize that even in its strongholds 
democracy is on the defensive and 
that it is difficult to foresee what 
changes in its réle may be brought 


by the morrow. 
see 


HAT does the future hold in 
store for the forces in the 
arena? Fascism and commu- 
nism may be seen as the chief an- 
tagonists; not only are they fight- 
ing movements, but they are also 
infused with religious fanaticism. It 
must he admitted, at the same 
time, that their fitness to govern 





and ordered the formation of com- 
pulsory trade associations under 
government control. 

If fascism goes Socialist, as its 
trend seems to indicate, its conver- 
sion will have many precedents in 
history. In the history of religion 
one finds examples of new creeds 
which have fought other faiths 
and ultimately have assumed their 
tenets. Hence it would not be sur- 
prising to see the dogmas of 
socialism popularized by fascism, 
its enemy. 

In trying to forecast fascism’s 


in mind; the life of dictatorships 
has never been long. When Alex- 
ander the Great was taken to his 
grave the world empire of Mace- 





future, another aspect must be kept 





United Communistic States of the 
World. 


that under its régime mankind has 





DELPHI TO ATTRACT 
PILGRIMS AGAIN 


ELPHI in Greece, which in the 
Golden Age was the shrine of 
the Oracle of Apollo to which 








HOW TO DOUBLE YOUR RETIREMENT INCOME 


“7’LL GET $200 every month for the 
4 rest of my life as soon as I’m 60,” 
said a young business man discussing his 


plans for the future. 


**How can you do it?” asked the other. 
“ve saved all the money I can. When 
I’m 60, I won’t dare spend more than the 
interest, and that will be only about $100 
a month. If I dip into my savings, I'll 
run the risk of living to see the day when 


I have no money at all.” 


““If you put your money into a Phoenix 
Mutual Retir@ment Income, you will 
probably get $200 a month, just as I 
will,” was the reply. “‘Then you won’t 
have to live on interest alone. They pay 
you a much larger income because they 


give you back both principal 


terest. But they also guarantee that this 
larger income will be paid for the rest of 
your life, so you can never run out of 


















to know.” 


wants them most. 
and in- 


PHOE 


Established 


money, even if you live to be a hundred!” 
“Wonderful,” said the other. ‘‘Where 
can I find out more about.this Plan?’’ 
“Why don’t you send for the book I 
sent for—‘The Phoenix Mutual Retire- 
ment Income Plan.’ They’ll mail you 
a copy free. It tells just what you want 


You don't have to be rich fo retire 
at 60 on $200 a month 

If you are willing to lay aside a portion 

of your income every month you can 

have freedom from money worries and 

’ have all the joys of recreation or travel 

whew the time comes at which every man 


How mich do you need to invest? 
Much less than you probably imagine, 
since the payments are usually spread 
out over the 15 or 20 years between now 


MUTUAL. 


Lite INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office: Hartford, Conn. 


and the time 


you want to retire. This 


makes it easy even for those who may 
think their salaries are too limited for the 
purpose. We’ll be glad to tell you the 
exact amount of your monthly payments 
as soon as we know your present age, 
how much income you want, and how 


soon you want to retire. 


can retire at 
you wish: 55, 
ceive without 


Income Plan. 
convenience. 





NIX 





Your income is not limited to $200 a 
month. It can be more or less. And you 


any of the following ages 
60, 65 or 70. 


Send for Free Plan Book 
“Write your date of birth in the coupon 
below and mail it today. You will re- 


cost or obligation a 


of an illustrated booklet that tells all 
about the Phoenix Mutual Retirement 


The coupon is for your 


paartor aha start chee nap fet es a STOR 

Puoentx Mutvat Lire Insunance Co. 
873 Elm St., Hartford, Conn. 

Send me by mail, without obligation, 


your new book describing Tus Puoznix 
Mutuat Retimement Income Pian. 
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Why Life Insurance 
bought direct 
COSTS SO LITTLE 


Neo Agents’ Commissions 

Ne Branch Office Expenses 

You Deal Direct - by - Mail 

and SAVE MONEY. 

T Bday arene oo that in 

the 5 m years 

of 1933 and 1932 Pos- 
TAL L 

ANCE Company 

more life insurance than 


= fa other two years 
history. In 1933 its 


4 
= ba § and in 19382 48 
war % — BUSINESS 
INCBEASE? 
We believe it was sim- 
ection con- 


—— — 

surance - careful 

they ry) around to 
surance pro- 


So, if you too want to 
cave money on any pe 
sider Posta) before jon 
buy a doller’s worth 


Postal 
icles to fit all Le = 
ere are some of 
most —— ular: 
finery Noe Whole Life; 
Whole 





4 fe i*\ for peeteaten 

risks rate protection 

only, for @ limited number of years) ; 

—— — Annuities (provide a —— 
me after maturity as long 

as you live) : Modified W 

(premium for first five years is 

half that of the mA years). 

Send us the coupon today for free 
information, and” indicate the Pind of 
insurance you require. Or if you want 
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fous persecution under fascism in 
Britain. The Jews will merely be 
required to put the interests of Brit- 
ain first.” 

“Both Mussolini and Hitler,” said 
the interviewer, ‘‘while protesting 
| that their respective countries have 
not enough territory, actively urge 
their peoples to reproduce as rapid- 
ty as possible. Do you approve this 
method of national aggrandize- 
ment?”’ 

“This question,’ replied Sir Os- 
wald, ‘involves birth control and 
similar problems which are no busi- 
ness of the State.’”’ 

“Ig one justified in inferring from 
your book, in which you oppose the 
‘present parliamentarism,’ that you 
do not share Mussolini's and Hit- 
ler’s condemnation of parliamen- 
‘tary government as such?” 

“We are against the political Par- 
Hament and favor a Parliament, 
based upon an occupational fran- 
chise, which would be a technical 
instrument.”’ 

“Is there any disposition on the 
part of your movemefit to repudiate 
‘liberal culture’ in its entirety, as is 
done by the Italian Fascists and the 
Nazis, and to seek to create a new 
national culture, under -State con- 
trol and sanction, in its stead?’’ 

“‘We repudiate liberal culture and 
aim at a new national culture, to 
be attained through the spiritual 
revival which fascism will bring 
about.”’ 

Xou would not, then, seek to 


~| dragoon the nation into a new cul- 


ture?” 
“We think the spiritual appeal 


by| Will be adequate. We look for a 


new morality and a new psychol- 
ogy. The revival of the spirit must 
precede a change in the material 
environment.”’ 


eee 
yn * the likelihood that 
British fascism would in- 
dulge in the burning and 
suppression of books, as in Ger- 
many; or would exercise any such 
political control over the stage, the 
films, literature and all the arts as 
seems necessary to the Nazis?’’ Sir 

Oswald was asked. 
“We don’t want to spend our time 


MOSLEY SETS OUT HIS CREED 


The British Fascist Leader Answers Pointed 
Questions About the Movement He Heads 


“I understood Mussolini to mean 
that a flabby people might sink 
into decadence. He said in a later 
speech that the combative instinct 
might be sublimated in a struggle 
against nature. There is room 
enough for our energies in this 
struggle against nature. War is ob- 
solete as a test of manhood; the 
modern test is the conflict with na- 
ture.”’ 
“Do you believe that fascism has 
given Italy something which ade- 
quately compensates for the liber- 
ties it has taken away?” 
“I have the greatest admiration 
for what the Italians have done, 
though our methods will be differ- 
ent. I think their achievements ade- 
quately compensate for what they 
had before. I knew Italy before 
fascism, and it was in chaos.”’ 
ses 
O you believe that the Nazis 
can conceivably benefit Ger- 


50 per cent in their first year,”’ re- 


and the United States, both techni 


been reduced some 22 and 14 per 
cent, respectively.”’ 

“In your book you say that ‘other 
and sterner measures’ might be 
necessary to, save the State in a 
situation ‘approaching anarchy.’ 
You would not use violence against 


had been allowed to drift into pow- 
erlessness.’ Who would be the judge 
of the powerlessness of the State, of 
whether 















a wealthy New York 
clubman, Who had been born 
with a silver spoon in his 

















high places in our movement. An 
attitude to women which is essen- 
tially racial must not be confused 
with fascism.”’ 

Thus, as expounded by Sir Oswald, 
British fascism advocates the cor- 
porative State in place of the polit- 
teal State, but expects—or at least 
hopes—that it can be brought about 
without such violence or intimida- 
tion as accompanied the rise of 
fascism in Italy and Germany. But 
this depends, he says, upon how 
bad the state of the nation be 


found in Britain— and some degree 
of freedom (to be decided accord- 
ing to the severity of the crisis) 
would be permitted. 


WAR RELICS SHOWN 
AT MONS MUSEUM 
N unusual collection of relics of 
the World War has deen put 
On display at the new munici- 
pal museum at Mons, Belgium, 
now housed in a large building 
dating from 1625. Among them are 
maps showing the relative positions 
of British, Canadian and German 
troops in the battles of Aug. 23-24, 


of drums from those British bat- 
talions which first engaged the Ger- 
mans near Mons; the full uniform 
of a piper of the Gordon High- 
landers; a set of Canadian badges; 
and the miotor-car flag of the late 
Genera! Sir Arthur Currie. 
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SARAJEVO—TWENTY YEARS AFTER THE EVENT 


In the Town ‘of the Assassinations That Started the Great War 
Little Change Is Apparent, Yet the Whole World Is Altered 


(Continued from Page 2) 


feel insecure and money lost value. 
With the crisis, also, in 1929, came 
the dictatorship, to complete the 
disillusionment of a redeemed peo- 
ple who had lost with redemption 
their local Parliament and now 
were deprived of a voice in the 
national government. 

They complain; citizens more ac- 
customed to democracy, as in Ger- 
many or Italy, do not, or dare not, 
grumble so much against auto- 
cratic rule. This is by no means a 


most of all in the desperate busi- 
ness of getting a job. They are 
pacifists, in spite of eight years of 
pre-military training and eighteen 
months in barracks. The passions 
of the past are cooling in the 
young, he says, and in the schools 
and the army a nation is being 
slowly shaped. - 


a moonlit night when the minarets 
shine like wax candles on the hills 
and on the further bank an old man 
roasts a lamb upon a spit and sings 
an old song—the song of Kossovo— 
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i ent circumstances to speak of back- 


ward peoples, 


erning and the governed, in the 
very technique of bureaucracies, 
there is a wide difference still in 
the methods of present-day Ger- 
many and Austria, say, and those 





The Archduke Franz Ferdinand, 
Whose Murder Was the Spark 
That Set the World Afire. 


gained, certainly Europe as a whole 
has lost by its new divisions. The 
organization is weaker and more 
vulnerable. Before 1914 the sense 


plight of Austria, nor does the pos- 
sibility of Austrian absorption by 
Germany give the Balkan States any 
misgivings on their own account. 
They take for granted that Austria 
cannot hold out, and their acqui- 


escence in this solution of Hurope’s |- 


central problem indicates their nar- 
rowness of outlook, the slackening 
of the ties with France, and a dis- 
trust of Italy which makes them 
prefer Germany. Above all it is 
proof of a German advance on the 
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racy. Unquestionably, this crisis 
began on the map and is aggra- 
vated by policies formulated by 
town criers suddenly elevated to be 





BUSINESSLIKE BORROWING 
sillions foun this bank. Who ave they? What are they like? 
Here are just a few from our records of the past thirty days. 


e Vice-president, one of world’s « Vi t, million dollar 
e A structural iron worker e A school teacher 

a i national bank e High ranking officer, United 
oA jana pase, 

ePresident, hotel operating ꝰ A mechanic 

company e Outstanding radio star 

These people come here because Morris Plan is a bank—not a 
“small Ag know that Morris Plan’s banking charges 
on loans from $100 to are much lower than those of “small 
loan companies.” know, too, that Morris Plan provides a busi- 


“THE BANK FOR THE INDIVIDUAL” 
Tkhe MORRIS PLAN INDUSTRIAL BANK 
OF NEW YORK 
Main Office: 33 West 42nd St. Telephone: LAckawanna 4-6300 
Our Main Office has a Special Banking Department for Women 
” Thirteen Convenient Offices in Greater New York 





THE MORRIS PLAN INDUSTRIAL BANK OF N. Y., 33 West 420d St. eS 
Gentlemen: Kindly send me information on the following: 

Joan secured by savings bank book apeciel loan to executives 

lean secured by insurance policy business loan 

loan secured by stocks or bonds —— 

loan secured by trust funds unit loan 

special loan to teachers 3% on deposits 

Amount_______.. 
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This razor is fast because it has 20 blade 
shaving power in the handle. You change 
blades (when needed) in one second. It's fast 
because the blades are supremely sharp. Their edges 
are fully protected and untouched to the instant you 
shave. Noother razor on the market has these features. 


Schick razor 


RAZOR 


A proguct of Magazine Repeating Razor Co. 230 Park Ave. N.Y. 








Seles Representatives: HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., tac. 
40 East 34th Street, New York, N.Y. 
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A VISIT TO THE LONELY ISLAND OF MUTINY 


( Continued from Page 7) 


an anvil and vises brought ashore 
from the Bounty, the little grave- 
yard with its odd epitaphs, the 
meeting house and the brass bell 
that calls the community together. 

But the most thrilling thing of all 
to us was the rudder of the Bounty, 
thirteen feet long and thirty-two 
inches wide. Only a few months 
ago its bronze straps were seen 
under water after heavy surf had 
disturbed its covering of sand, and 
it was brought to the surface. We 
were the first strangers to see this 
historic bit of wreckage. The wood 


almost as they were when the ship 
was afloat so long ago. 

eee . 

T breakfast we became acquaint- 

ed with some of the peculiari- 

ties of the islanders. Every 

one is called by his first name. The 

harmony of the community—the 

result of necessity and wise leader- 

ship—is astonishing. But there is 

another factor. For many years 


Pitcairn has been a post of Seventh | _ 


Day Adventist missionaries, and 
their strict formality is suited to 
the needs of the islanders. Despite 


the tropical heat, the men never go/;™ 


without shirts or long trousers and 
the women always wear sleeves. 
They address one another as 

“brother” and “sister.’’. They do 
not drink or smoke, and disapprove 
of seasoning in their food. Their 
manners are unfailingly mild and 
gentle. 

The island is ruled by a Magis- 
trate, elected each Christmas by 
popular vote. He is the chief execu- 
tive, judge and representative of 
the community. Parkin Christian, 


of the island. He is tall and strong, 


would be noticeable in any group/| ' 


won for him the respect of all his 
people. 


‘When we left for Manga Reva, an * 


island 300 miles away, we were told 


of seven Pitcairn people who had |“ 


been stranded there months before 
after being shipwrecked. They had 


or 
they left us at the schooner they 
ashore singing, ‘““There’s a 
Land That Is Fairer Than Day.” 
ees 
we were destined to go back 
to Pitcairn. When we found 
our way through the reefs of 
Manga Reva, guided by an old pearl 
fisher, to drop anchor for the first 
time in months in smooth water 
under green-gold mountains, our 
resolution not to return was shat- 


on the end of the dock. They were 


sure we had come to take them) rm 


~ 


J 


They—six men and one woman— 
had started out from Pitcairn for 
Tahiti in a small ship on which 
James Norman Hall, the author, 


After three days of 
we started back. All our laundry, 
accumulated since we had left Gal- 


slept where they could; a giggly Pit- 
cairn spinster known as “Beany”’ 


At Pitcairn Men of the 
Bounty Landed in 1790 


had an extra bunk in our cabin, 
the skipper moving out. The sofa 
was for Ruau. 

Ruau was a new addition to the 
group, as she was to marry one of 
the young Pitcairn men named 
Sterling Warren. They could not 
be married on Manga Reva as 
Sterling did not have a birth cer- 
tificate. They were to be married 
at sea, and we wondered how Pit- 
cairn, would receive a sixteen-year- 
old bride who did not speak English 
and was pure Polynesian. 

I dressed her in a white silk dress 
for the wedding, at which she was 
so thrilled that she giggled and 
slapped me on the shoulder. Sterling 
was dressed in a hot blue serge suit 
and black shoes which it took half 
the crew to squeeze him into. My 
ring did service for the second time, 
and Ruau became Mrs. Sterling 
It was after dark when we sighted 


| mutineers. And we were glad that 


the boats. They were delighted to 
see us, but said they had expected 
us. They had prayed for us to bring 
back their friends, and had perfect 
faith that their prayers would be 
answered. 

We left the next morning, after 
calling on Ruau at her new home, 
where we found her happily playing 
a phonograph. Ruau had behaved 
correctly. She had kissed her moth- 
er-in-law and then sat on her bed 
for the rest of the evening and re- 
ceived friends eager to see the new 
bride. But her father-in-law was 
not so well pleased that she was a 
full native and not a half-breed. 
After loading us with fruit the 
Magistrate made a speech of thanks 
and farewell. The islanders climbed 
into their boats and sang to us be- 
fore pulling for shore. We had 
crossed the track of the Bounty, and 
were now doubling back to Tahiti 
on the course she had followed long 
ago with ther crew of desperate 


we had played a small] part in the 





Pitcairn, but a rocket brought out 


» 


destiny of their descendants. 
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NEW YORE ART 
EBV EN G pon nexs| TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL OF FASHION 


$s miles from N. V. Thorough prepa- 


Certificate ee 
State Regents. Experienced faculty. 
Athletics. Junior school. 98th year, 
Limited to 125. Catalog. C. Walter 
Olson, Headmaster, Box 965, Tarry- 
town-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
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PARKHILL, A.M., 
‘Tith Street, New York City. 





21 miles from N. Y¥. For boys. 
Walter R. Marsh, Box T, Garden City, L. I. 


DREW SEMINARY 








1680 BROADWAY (near 524 St.), NEW YORK 
Intensive Six Weeks’ Summer Course 
The School which for over 
ten years has won highest 
honors in every competition 
it has entered. Among Miss 
Traphagen’s former students 
are many of the prominent 
designers and fashion illus- 
trators in America. All branches of Cos- 
tume Design and Illustration taught. 
Also classes in Interior Decoration and 
Textile Design. Send for Cir. T, or 
Tel. COI. 5-2077 for persona} interview. 
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Selling, English —Day and Evening Classes. 
Co-educational. 112 pp. Bulletin and Class 
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News Insurance This Summer 


Do not miss the important news this Summer while you 
are on vacation. Assure yourself of uncolored news by ordering 
a vacation subscription for The New York ‘Times, comprising 





“an exceptionally complete chronicle of events the world ovg¢r.” 
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WHAT. ONE MISSES IN MOSCOW 


The New Yorker, Remembering the Familiar 
Broadway Sights, Finds Odd Contrasts 


By SAMUEL LUBELL 

Moscow. 
KYSCRAPERS, neon lights, 
barbers’ poles, taxicabs, fruit- 
juice stands, pawnshops, night 
clubs, cut-rate stores, peanut 
vendors, newsboys, auctioneers, 
chorus girls, movie ushers—these 
are only a few of the things that 

a New Yorker misses in Moscow. 


sents so complete a contrast to New 
York. The Asiatic setting alone— 
the Kremlin's crenelated battle 
ments, the exotic cupolas of the 
Church of St. Basil, the gray Chi- 
nese wall in the heart of the city— 
does not explain the tremendous 
gulf between the two metropolises. 
The things taken for granted in 
New York but conipletely absent 
from Moscow reflect the differences 
in the social and economic systems 
which the two cities symbolize— 
Communist Russia and capitalist 
America. 

Almost the first thing that im- 
presses the stranger as he wanders 
through Moscow’s crooked streets 
is the dress of the people. Asiatic 
peasant garb mingles with Western 
clothes, stringy head shawis with 
bright red berets, cone-shaped hats 
of Astrakhan wool with dark cloth 
caps, rubashka blouses with busi- 
ness suits, water-logged knee-high 
boots with low-cut shoes, but all 
have one thing in common: they 
are working clothes, usually tattered 
and dirty. Moscow bears the 
stamp of a city completely dominat- 
ed by the manual worker. 

Individual taste and style are 
equally conspicuous for their ab- 
sence. In all Moscow there is not 
a single exclusive shop to show 
the latest Paris creations or a 
haberdashery to display what the 
well-dressed Russian should wear. 
The few stores that retail ready-to- 
wear garments offer little variety 
and make no concessions to fash- 


ion’s whims. 
ses 


F Moscow has no Fifth Avenue, 


neither has it a Park Avenue, or 

a Bowery, or a Chinatown, a 
Little Italy or a Greenwich Village. 
Like New York, Moscow has al- 
ways been a melting-pot; today its 
superior rations draw peasants and 
workers from every part of the So- 
viet Union. But there are no racial, 
religious or social centres to which 
they gravitate. The leveling influ- 
ence of bolshevism still prevails; 
in ‘wherever 





they can. 
One family to a room is a fair 


average. A visit to a Russian home+ 


is enlightening for the quantity of 
objects that can be crgmmed into 
a single room. Russians rarely dis- 
card anything, and all the family 
possessions, from charred teapots 
and shaky beds to chipped busts 
and dismantled lamps are dumped 
about. Closets are rare; window 
silis and chairs do service as 
shelves. Nothing seems to have a 
place and nothing is in order. 


atmosphere 
clings to the crowds swarming 
through the streets, to the long 
queues waiting for food, soap, news- 
papers and tobacco. Stability and 
the sense of possession of property 
and a home are foreign to Moscow. 
No main thoroughfares traverse 
Moscow, and residences and busi- 
nesses are next-door . Al 
lied industries have not grown up 
together. No fur district merges 
into a garment centre; tool shops 
are not a few doors away from in- 
dustrial plants. Moscow has no 
furnished room or private dwelling 
districts, no neighborhood streets 
typical of the Bronx and Brooklyn. 
It is growing too fast, considering 
its poor housing and transportation 
facilities, to permit any attempt at 
zoning. And there are no vested 
interests, racial, social or economic 
groups, no system of rents and pri- 
vate property unconsciously to 
guide its development. 
Most of the dwellings are ol4 and 





decrepit. Even the newer build- 
ings, erected since the revolution, 
have been aged prematurely by fre- 
quent snows and leaky rain pipes. 
The tallest Soviet structure is only 
twelve stories, but every bit of 
its floor space is in use. Half- 
empty office buildings, cleared-off 
lots on which construction has been 
temporarily suspended, stores and 
factory lofts to rent or to subdivide 
—Moscow has no such relics of a 
bubble that burst. 

The centre of Soviet activity,. its 
population soaring to the three 
million mark, Moscow is booming 
and building. Construction is un- 
der way everywhere — apartment 


fenced lots and the temporary 
wooden sidewalks recall New York 


not line Moscow’s excavation pits. 
Men and women digging and load- 
ing trucks with spades do not make 
so inspiring a scene as steam 
shovels clawing heaps of dirt and 
noisy electric drills showering 
sparks and bits of ro¢ék. In Soviet 
Russia men and women do the 
work of machines. 
ses 

O one is supposed to be unem- 

ployed in the Soviet Union, 

but the long queues and wait- 
ing crowds blur the contrast with 
New York. Beggars, cripples, 
sickly women and ragged children 
pleading for money and matches 
are fairly numerous. Unlike Amer- 
ican beggars, they make no attempt 
at cheeriness, do not sing or play 
fiddles or accordions. Anda clutch- 
ing hand is quicker than a tin cup. 
Although Moscow’s subway is 
still being dyg, its street-car 
crushes are done in the best New 
York subway fashion. Long before 
the overloaded trams have come to 


fat-reducing treat- 
ments, sky-writers, soap-box orators 





—the list of the missing can be mul- 
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MARVELS SHOWN BY SPEED CAMERA 


(Continued from Page 11) 


emulsion. The film glides too fast; 
its speed is 200 miles an hour when 
6,000 pictures a second are made. 
Only the bright flashes reflected 
from the moving object are photo- 
graphed. The amount of light avail- 
able is about 1,000 times greater 
than that of the electric spark or 
silhouette method. 

With so fast a film it is clear that 
a thousand feet of it would be ex- 
hausted in a few seconds. Fortu- 
nately, the phenomena that an engi- 
neer wants to study photographical- 
ly are quickly over—often in the 
fraction of a second. The film in 
the Edgerton-Germeshausen camera 
is not more than 135 feet long, yet 
long enough to show all that an en- 
gineer needs to know. All of it 
runs through in one “‘shot.” Just 
what length shall be used depends 
on the subject. 

When the pictures of a club strik- 
ing a golf ball were made the light 
flashed 960 times a second. This 
does not mean an exposure of some- 
thing like 1-960th of a second, 
for time must be allowed for the 
film to travel. The actual exposure 
is 1-5,000th of a second. Hardly has 
the ball sailed away when the cam- 
era stops. 

ees 

HAT Edgerton and Germes- 

hausen have done makes us 

wonder abottt time. A bac- 
terium lives an hour or two, splits 
in two, whereupon the twain begin 
new, inde ent lives of their 
own. The days of an insect are 
few. A butterfly dies in the perfec- 
tion of iridescent wings some weeks 
after it has been hatched from the 
egg. Threescore years and ten is 
the span of man’s life, according to 
the Psalmist. Living things seem 
to have adapted themselves not 
only to their surroundings but to 
time. . 

Now comes the engineer and cre- 
ates not only an artificial environ- 


ment, with its sk-7scrapers, fav- 


see or experience. 
is made up of cou:‘tless events of 
infinitesimal dura.ion — currents 
that swing back ¢nd forth sixty 
times a second in tie electric lamp 
overhead, axles on « fast train that 
spin around hundreds of times a 
minute, explosions that take place 
in an engine in inconceivably 
minute fractions of a second. To 
become aware of that world by ar- 
resting it or transferring its effects 
into the slower, grosser world of 
our perceptions—it is this that Ed- 
gerton and Germeshausen have 
done by their flashing lights. 
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“Individual Taste and Style Are Conapicuons for Their Absence.” 


tiplied without end. The Soviets may 
believe themselves well on the way 
toward overtaking and 

capitalist’ America, but it will be 
many years before a New York 
visitor will feel at home in Moscow. 


PENNILESS PETS HAVE 
A FREE CLINIC 


ERTAIN destitute New Yorkers 
may find some. measure of 
comfort in a stroll up Seventh 
Avenue d Thirteenth Street 
these days. Here, across the win-. 
dows of a small room with cheer- 
ful yellow walls, a sign reads ‘‘Free 
Clinics on Wednesdays and Satur- 
days." The clinics are run by the 
Humane Society of New York for 





ried friends. Dr. William H. Dohm, < 


wolfhound will get neither more nor 





less attention than a dachshund. 
with the profile of a chow. 








Way? 


That’s why it’s so disillusioning 


be among the things you do well. 


visitors. 





when learning to dance is 
= so easy at Arthur Murray’s 


People expect you to dance as well as you do everything else, 


when a successful man proves a 


failure on the dance floor! Yet it’s so easy to become a really good 
dancer—suave and smoothly graceful. 


An Invitation.. Try Arthur Murray’s for an analysis and 
guest.lesson. In a surprisingly short time you'll learn the newest 
steps, with that smart youthful swing. Then your dancing, too, will 


Partners will be delighted! You'll 


enjoy dancing more, too. Why not drop in tomorrow for an enjoy- 
able half hour? It’s inexpensive! Studio open daily till 10 P. M. for 


ARTHUR MURRAY 7 EAST 43rd. STREET 





WHy SUFF 








THIS BOOKLET 
IMMEDIATELY— 


you are the 


NAME. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


on—SIROIL 


THE GUARANTEED RELIEF 


YOU SHOULD HAVE: Don’t delay. This relief has accom; 

ders for men, women and — — have 
been chronic sufferers from psoriasis. Siroil a 
plied externally to yes affected area causes 


refunded. Write 
treatment. Don't delay. Write at once. 


STROIL LABORATORIES 
1226 Griswold St., Dept.T.2, Detroit, Mich. 








ER “LONGER 


the red blotches to fade out 
to 


and the texture. 
Sirol te pace made a guarantee the claim that if 
it does not relieve you within two weeks—and 


sole 


{or boaklet upon this, new 


send me full information on 


Please 
Siroil—the new treatment of psoriasis. 





ADDRESS. 





CITY. 


STATE. 
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. easier digestibility . . . a better 
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THE MOST DELIGHTFUL FLAVOR EVER 
YIELDED BY A age 
GRAIN OF vtn 


A NEW BREAKFAST FOOD THRILL! 
HAVE YOU TRIED IT? 


IMAGINE! A delightful, new flavor from the 
familiar, centuries-old wheat grain! Rich. Mellow. Wheaty. 
A fine, full flavor such as you have never before tasted. It’s 
RIPPLED WHEAT, the new breakfast food sensation! 


Two significant processes have made this unusual flavor- 
development possible. First, the grains are pre:cooked . . 
The aromatic oils in the whole wheat grain are — 
Second, the exclusive “rippling” process allows the heat of 
the oven to get all the way through. Finely drawn ribbons 
of 100% whole-wheat are actually “rippled” into biscuits 
and quick-baked. This means 




















tasting breakfast food! 
And here’s good news for food BIG VAL UE 


budgets! RIPPLED vuxar is ·veü ms 10) °o &e 


nomical! It costs only 10c. Your : 


grocer has.it or can get it for you. 
.eat it at home 
. ask for it at restaurants 


IT HAS MANY, 





LOOSE-WILES BISCUIT COMPANY 




















